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PROSPECTUS 

OF 
TO BE CALLED 

THE AMERICAN- ANNUAI. REaiSTER 

OF 

HISTORY AND POLITICS. 



CcMMiNGS, HiLLiARD & Co. and Oliver Everett propose 
10 publish, by subscription, a new work, to be entitled TTie 
American Annual Register of Hisioiy and Politics. For the 
general plan of the work, they refer to the subjoined expo- 
sition of the editor. It is the intention of the publishers to 
spare no efforts or expense, to make it worthy of the public 
attention. It will be printed annually, in one octavo volume, 
of about 900 large pages, of which a considerable portion will 
be in small type. The present design of the publishers is to 
issue the the volume, in two parts, consisting each of about 450 
pages ; and published about the months of July and January 
respectively. Should, however, the nature of the work be 
found on trial to render it highly convenient to issue the 
whole volume at once, the publishers reserve to themselves 
the liberty of such an arrangement. 



ConBtttons. 

The American Annual Register shall be printed on handsome paper 
with a good type, in an annual volume of about 900 pages, to be issued 
m two parts, semiannually. 

The annual subscription price is |5, or $2,50 for each part. 
The first part will be published in the month of July next. 
CUMMINGS, HII,I.I^^ 
OIiIVEB. EVERETT. 
Buslmi, March 1, 1824. 
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THE 

AXUKERICAN' ANNVAI. RSaXSTER 

OF 

HISTORY AND POLITICS. 



The oldt^st work, under the title of an Annual Register,, 
IS believed to be that which was first published by Dodsley, 
The plan of it was suggested to that bookseller by Mr Burke, 
and the first volume was issued in 1758. If any testimony to 
the value of this work were needed, beyond the fact that 
Burke himself was, for some years, the principal contributor to 
the historical part of it, it might be found in the rapid call for 
three or four editions of some of the first volumes. Not only 
has the work, commenced under these favorable auspices, been 
continued in England to the present day 5 but rival publica- 
tions of great merit have for several years appeared both at 
London and at Edinburgh. The historical portion of the lat- 
ter is reputed to be the production of Mr Southey and Sir 
Walter Scott. So strongly has the general opinion been pro- 
nounced in favor of this species of publication, that the Asiatic 
Annual Register has been undertaken, for the aflairs of the 
East alone. In France, for the five last years, a similar work 
has been published, under the name of the Annuaire hisioriqut 
iiniversellc. Nor has the utility of such a woi'k remained 
unacknowledged in America. Three highly respectable pub- 
lications, substantially of the kind in question, have been 
within a few years commenced in this country, and though 
not permanently continued, they were received in a manner, 
decisive of the public approbation of works of this character. 

No country perhaps in the world could be named, for 
which an Annual Register of History and Politics is better 
calculated than this. As there is no country, where the 
people, in their free, popular capacity, furnish so much of 



the materials of their own history, and have so great an agency 
in the politics of the country, there must be a proportionate 
call for information on these subjects. The daily press, it 
is true, is constantly diffusing information to the extremes of 
the country, and bringing it back from the extremes to the 
centre. There are, however, probably but few persons, who 
have not felt that the very abundance, with which this intel- 
ligence is poured out, is, after the lapse of any considerable 
period, fatal to distinctness of recollection in detail, and often 
to accuracy in remembering general results. The duty and 
interest, of the conductors of the daily press lead them to 
spread before their readers the news of the day. Whether 
it be true, false, or exaggerated, time alone can decide. In this 
way the most contradictory accounts follow each other in 
rapid succession, and a confusion results of names, dates, and 
places, beyond the power of the cursory reader to remove. 
There are few persons, who, after having for the last fifteen 
years, read one or two daily newspapers, almost every 
one of which has contained intelligence from the late Spanish 
possessions in America, can give even an accurate outline of the 
present state of the free governments there. There are prob- 
ably few, who, without having bestowed particular attention 
on the subject, would be able to state much in detail the pro- 
gress of the revolution in Greece ; an event which is daily grow- 
ing in importance. Even the events of the three or four last 
years in Spain, extraordinary as they have been in their char- 
acter and result, can be but imperfectly understood by those, 
who have resorted to no other means of information than the 
cursory perusal of the newspapers. 

Nor do our national politics less deserve and require a 
work of this kind. It need not be urged that the record of 
them contained in the newspapers is far too cumbrous for 
preservation. Few persons preserve a file of newspapers; 
and the abundance of extraneous matter in them, as well as 
the plan and objects of the daily press, render the newspa- 
pers an inconvenient manual record of political events. The 
state papers submitted annually to congress are rather the 
materials for a political history than a political history itself. 



They are too voluminous to be conveniently preserved. Not 
being published for sale, it is not very easy to procure a reg- 
ular supply of them from year to year ; and when these two 
difficulties are overcome, a selection and a condensation of 
them are necessary, before they can conveniently be used as a 
historical record of our politics. It would seem then that 
there must be an evident utility in a judicious history of the 
public political business from year to year. The doings and de- 
bates of congress would furnish the chief materials for this 
history ; the state papers, printed by order of congress, would 
contain the proper illustrations and vouchers ; while such 
public political proceedings of the various states, as connect 
themselves with the subjects agitated in congress, might be 
added, to complete the survey of this part of our contempo- 
rary history. 

The politics of our country are not all that deserve a con- 
nected historical relation. All its great interests, the national 
industry in all its forms, the various arts and pursuits by which 
the public wealth is accumulated, distributed, consumed, and 
reproduced, are so many subjects which deserve a record. 
All who are called to think, counsel, and act on these subjects, 
stand in need, it would seem, of a connected view from year 
to year of the facts and occurrences of moment, in reference 
to these great interests. The progress of improvement among 
us would be better understood, if, at the close of the year, a 
view of its march in every part of the country were presented. 
The great rapidity of our growth, the extension of our terri- 
tory, the multiplication of our numbers, the accumulation of 
national wealth, arc all circumstances, which render such a 
view more necessary in this country, than in others where 
society is wholly or nearly stationary. 

If the nation, as such, furnishes so many subjects for an 
annual history of its progress, our states, as separate political 
bodies, are severally the scenes of very important transac- 
tions. The happy division of powers between the national 
and state sovereignties (by which, in all national concerns, the 
weakest member of the confederacy is protected by the whole 
po« cr of the union ; while the general government is relieved 



from the odium of municipal administration) is, beyond ail 
question, the most signal discovery in human politics. The 
more it is contemplated, the more its beauty, its wisdom, and its 
vast utility appear. But it is evident, that the partition of pow- 
ers gives an importance, unknown in other countries, to local 
affairs. Our national interests are not our only great interests. 
All our important concerns are not transacted at the capital. 
In Europe the king may be the state, as one of the most 
famous kings declared he was ; and the metropohs may be 
the nation. But it is not so here. Affairs of great interest, 
of great dignity, and of great historical moment are often trans- 
acted in this country, within the limits of a state. Besides 
our National Register, therefore, we propose to present, under 
the head of each state in the union, a succinct account of 
of whatever of general interest has occurred in each state 
respectively, in the course of the year. Such a view of what 
is doing and occurring in every part of the confederacy, 
brought within a compass and into a form, in which it is con- 
veniently accessible to all, must have the good effect of mak- 
ing citizens in sections of the country remote from each other, 
acquainted with their mutual condition, and consequently of 
impressing them more strongly with the vastness of the re- 
sources distributed throughout the land, and with the excel- 
lence of the federative system, which binds its numerous and 
distant parts into a well compacted whole. 

The present period appears to be favorable to an under- 
taking, like that which is now proposed. It is generally un- 
derstood that the politics of Europe have undergone a consid- 
erable change, since the overthrow of Napoleon. A very 
important alliance of the principal continental sovereigns has 
succeeded to his individual domination. The refusal of Eng- 
land to become a party to this alliance, and her dissent from 
its counsels on some highly important occasions have given 
an aspect to European politics ominous of still farther strug- 
gles. The avowed principle of the sovereign allies, that 
they are leagued to resist all political reforms not suggested 
by themselves, and the general reaction of the people against 
a policy of such primitive despotism give a peculiar interest to 
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the political condition of the other hemisphere. As the 
question there is between popular liberty and a despotism 
if sometimes mild yet always absolute, it has become the 
first occasion, on which the people of America have been 
able, heartily and without qualification, to take a side with 
one of the parties in European politics. One great scene 
in this struggle is hardly brought to a close in Spain ; and 
another in Greece is in full action. To throw the stronger 
light on the events in these countries and on the posture of 
the leading states of Europe, we propose, in our first volume, 
to present our readers with a history of the Holy Alliance 
and a sketch of the great national events, which have trans- 
pired since its formation by the treaty at Paris of September 
26, 1815. 

But nothing in the old world can be considered as so im- 
portant as the era which has just commenced in the new. 
Leaving out of consideration the astonishing development of 
our own resources as a nation, the erection of the new states 
in Spanish America is incontestably an event of an importance 
equalled by that of no other in modern history, since our own 
revolution. The revolutions by which the erection of these 
states has been brought about ; the vicissitudes which still 
mark the progress of some of them ; the menaces from 
Europe of an attempt to reduce them to colonial subjection ; 
and the solemn voice, in which our government has spoken of 
such an interference, are circumstances which call the atten- 
tion of the politician to this part of the American continent. 
They create a necessity, perhaps before unknown, of collect- 
ing and diffusing information among our citizens, whose free 
institutions give a value to private opinion, which it no where 
else possesses, and of consequence produce a demand for the 
best means, by which the formation of private opinion can be 
aided. The important progress already made in some of 
these new states and the interesting political condition of all 
have decided us to introduce into our first volume a narrative 
of their history, from the commencement of the revolutionary 
movements to the present time. 



For the purposes, at which we have hinted, no vehicle 
seems better adapted than An Annual Register of History and 
Politics^ on the general plan on which the works of this kind 
arc conducted in England and France ; with such improve- 
ments as the pecuUar condition of things in America has sug- 
gested. With the varying aspect of the political world, at 
home and abroad, different parts of the plan will require 
greater or less expansion, and reasonable latitude must also 
be reserved for such modifications of its contents in propor- 
tion and distribution, as experience may dictate or the public 
judgment call for. With this understanding, the general plan 
will comprise the follow parts : 



Part I. General History. 

f. History of the United States of America for the year, 
containing 

]°. An account of all events of national importance, 
especially of the doings of congress. Under this head, 
the most important speeches will be given as reported 
in the National Intelligencer. 

2°. An account of all events of importance, in the several 
states, not already related under the former head. 

II. History of the several independent states of America 
south of the United States for the year, viz. Mexico, 
Colombia, Buenos Ayres, Chili, and Peru : Brazil. 

III. History of the several states of Europe for the year. 



Part II. Chronicle, 



Notices of important and curious events, not forming a 
part of the general historical narrative. 



APPENDIX TO THE CHRONICtE. 

Important state papers. 

Remarkable trials and law cases. 

Statistical tables. 

Notices of inventions and discoveries. 

Obituary notices of distinguished characters. 

General miscellany. 

It will be the endeavor of the editor to execute the work, 
on the foregoing plan, in such a manner as to condense the 
greatest amount of fact into the most intelligible form. On 
the topics, which connect themselves with party politics, he 
will study a modest impartiality. It will be his duty rather 
to collect and arrange the materials for forming a judgment, 
than to assume the province of expressing one ; and his wish 
and aim, in this respect, will be, that his work may exhibit 
something of the tranquillity and fairness of history. A work 
of the character indicated appears to him worthy of being 
diligently performed ; and thus performed likely to be useful, 
both as a vehicle of present information and as a con- 
venient book of reference. 

EDWARD EVERETT. 
Cambridge. March 1, 1824. 



PROSPECTUS 



OF THE 

UmTSD STATES I.XTERARV OAZETTE. 



We have determined to publish a new periodical work ; 
and as many are now published in this country, and many 
more have been attempted and abandoned, we shall en- 
deavour to state at some length, our purposes in commenc- 
ing another. 

We are perfectly aware how difficult it must be to 
overcome the indifference, works like that we propose, 
encounter at their outset. We do, however, expect suc- 
cess, because we are confident of our ability to make a 
Literary Gazette, which shall be highly useful to the 
reading public of this country, and to all who are inter- 
ested in matters relative to literature, either in the way 
of business or amusement. We have long seen and felt 
the want of such a work ; we hope to supply an exist- 
ing demand ; to offer to a large portion of this commu- 
nity, a gratification suited to their tastes and not now pro- 
vided for them. 

We shall endeavour to give to the United States Lite- 
rary Gazette, a strictly national character. If we do not 
fail in executing our intentions, it will communicate a dis- 
tinct and accurate impression of the literary and intellectual 
condition and progress of this countrj'. A large proper- 



tion of our pages will be filled with reviews of works 
published here, either of domestic or foreign origin ; every 
book which issues from the press of this country, and 
comes within our reach, shall receive from us such notice 
as its character and pretensions deserve. We shall also 
publish whatever interesting information we can gather, 
concerning our national literature, education, and public 
opinions. 

Books intended to subserve the purposes of education; 
have within a few years, been greatly improved and multi- 
plied. Much of the best talent and skill of this age has 
been employed upon mere school books ; and histories, 
travels, tales, &c. calculated for the tastes and require- 
ments of youth, have been written with great power, print, 
ed in the cheapest forms, and circulated throughout the 
community with strenuous industry. Such works must 
exert a powerful influence, either of good or evil. We think 
they have not received due attention from journals 
professedly devoted to reviewing the current literature of 
the age ; and shall endeavour to supply this deficiency 
by making our readers acquainted with the true charac- 
ter of all books, written to aid them in a work of such 
importance as the education of their children. 

Notices of foreign works, which lead to topics or 
considerations, applicable to the affairs or interests of this 
country, will be occasionally inserted. In freely admit- 
ting prose or poetry of a miscellaneous character, we 
shall not depart from our leading principle of making the 
Gazette a national work, because we may thus assist the 
development and cultivation of domestic talent, and the 



articles we publish will give some indication of the strcngtli 
and character of the intellectual power already existing 
and exerted amongst us. 

We shall not aim at giving a value to our Gazette by 
profound researches into science and philosophy, or by 
lengthened and intricate speculations. Our numbers shall 
not be filled with literary gossip ; neither shall they be 
composed of articles which are not to be understood and 
appreciated but with a degree of labour almost equal to 
that required for their composition, and cannot be enjoyed 
without a singularity of taste and mental habits. We 
shall endeavour to avoid with equal care both these ex- 
tremes, and we have offered our first number to the public, 
that by it they may judge of our plan, and of the means 
we have provided for its execution. We however ask, 
what in common equity must be granted, that the difficul- 
ties of making a beginning should be duly considered. 
Many gentlemen have engaged to contribute to our pages, 
and in justice to them it is proper for us to say, that 
among them are minds as highly gifted by nature, and as 
well nurtured and disciplined by habits of study and com- 
position, as those employed in the support of any periodi- 
cal work in this land. 

Some pages of each number will be filled with Lite- 
rary and Scientific Intelligence. Great care and assiduity 
will be used to ensure to this department of the Gazette, 
interest and value. It may be well to remark, that our 
extensive connexions with booksellers, at home and abroad, 
will enable us to supply our editors and contributors promj)t- 
1 V. with almost every new publication of every kind. 



No injury fo the established Journals can be involved 
in the success of our proposed work ; many of them arc 
useful and honourable to the literature of this country, and 
we should deeply regret to impede their usefulness or les- 
sen its rewards. Wo belong to the same class of literary 
works, but our paths lie in different directions ; and it 
cannot be doubted, that literary publications, like most 
other pleasures, increase and strengthen the appetite, by 
which they are demanded and enjoyed. A successful 
work, almost of necessity, enlarges the circle of those who 
are pi-eparcd to read with pleasure another work of a 
similar character. 

The United States Literary Gazette will be published 
on the first and fifteenth day of every month. Each 
number will contain IG quarto pages, of three columns 
each, and will be printed with new and handsome types, 
on paper of superior quality. It Avill be sent to distant sub- 
scribers on the day of publication by the mail of that day, 
or in any other way they shall prescribe. 

Terms — fo per annum, payable hi six months from its 
commencement. Subscriptions received at our Bookstore, 
No. 1 Cornhill. 

CUMMINGS, HILLIARD & CO. 

Boston, March, 1824. 



